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Ilew  ideas  on  ways  of  harvesting  and  curing  peanuts  have  resulted  from 
research  "by  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  U.  Department 
of  Agriculturec     Stimulated  "by  the  growing  demand  for  low  unit  cost  of  '-eanuts 
for  industrial .  uses ,  the  investigators  hn.ve  sought  to  supplant  hand-lator 
practices  that  have  persisted  since  the  late  sixties.    They  have  suggested 
three  solutions  of  the  protlems  that  "begin  with  harvest  and  include  als^^  curing 
and  picking: 

The  ideal  solution  from  the  auality  sta.ndpoint,  they  say,  wc-uld  "be  to 
pick  the  peanuts  off  the  plants  at  the  tine  of  digging,  wash  and  dry  them 
artificially  or,  if  this  proves  too  expensive,  use  curing  harns  with  forced-air 
drying. 

Another  method,  of  interest  to  grov/ers  only,  is  cuttin,^  off  the  tops — 
of  upright  varieties — just  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  digging,  leaving  the  stuts 
with  peanuts  attached  to  be  dug  and  stored  in  well  ventilated  field  crihs  with 
or  without  drying  in  the  windrow, 

A  third  procediare  is  tc  cv.t  ''ff  the  tops  before  or  at  dig  ;ing  time, 
leave  the  stubs  with  pea,nuts  a,ttached  to  dry  in  windrows  for  a  few  days;  pick 
the  nuts  from  the  stubs  directly  from  the  windrow  with  a  combine-type  machine 
JT  a  modified  commercial  picker;  and  then  store  the  nearly  dry  peanuts  for  forced 
ventilation  in  tightly  constructed  cribs,  small  farm  silos  or  large  community 
silos. 
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Appearance  of  Victoria  blight,  often  called  Helminthosporium  disease,  in 
the  lower  South  has  brought  about  a  decided  change  in  the  nat  breeding  program 
for  that  region,  T.  2.  Stanton  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  recently 
told  the  Southern  Agricultural  Workers  Association,  meeting  in  Washington,  D,C, 
Ilr.  Stanton  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  improved  varieties  now  grown  in 
the  South  are  susceptible  to  the  blight.     Only  two  of  the  new  varieties  are  known 
to  be  resistant  and  they  are  not  widely  adapted.     The  return  of  growers  to  the 
cld  Red  Hustproof  strains  in  many  areas  last  fall  is  looked  ^on  by  some  breeders 
as  a  step  backward.    Nc^twithstanding  their  name,  the  Red  rustproof  strains  are 
susceptible  to  rusts.    They  mat^.^e  late,  and  the  grain  characters  are  not  as 
satisfactory  as  those  in  the  new  varieties  which  have  accounted  for  high  yields 
in  recent  years. 

.     rutlook  for  new  red  oat  varieties  for  the  South,  however,  Is  more  promising 
than  was  first  believed.    Mr.  Staaton  said  that  a  nu^.ber  of  ^a^ed  strains  de- 
rived from  the  resistant  Bond  varieties  arc  available  for  further  testing.  Sever- 
al Of  them  show  promise.    In  addition  to  these.  State  and  Federal  workers  and 
^erclal  breeders  are  making  many  new  crosses  and  selections  to  find  new  resistant 
strains. 
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to  cro.^  and  stem  rust.    Jr!  other  phoses  of  tf  T""  '"^''^'^ 
seeklne  to  develon:    ha.rdier  varL?fe    of  Ll  =^         I'''  f  ''''' 
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Fordhook  2^2  bush  lima  "bean  seed  should  he  available    in  quantities  large 
enough  to  supply  all  demands  for  the  first  tine  this  year.    Althou^^h  it  has  "been 
only  five  years  since  this  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  introduction  was  turn- 
ed over  tc  the  seed  trade,  it  is  already  well-known  and  this  ye?r's  seed  supply 
is  estimated  at  more  than  2,000,000  pounds.    This  is  ^0  to  45  percent  of  the 
total  supply  of  seed  of  the  Fordhook  type. 

Fordhook  2^2,  developed  at  the  Department's  Plant  Industry  Station,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  by  Dr.  Roy  Magruder  and  Robert  Wester  from  a  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station  selection  from  the  original  Fordhook  bush  lima,  has  several  good  points 
that  account  for  its  rapid  rise.     It  sets?  good  crop  of  pods  even  in  hot  weather, 
yields  well,  has  good  eating  quality,  has  a  thick  "potato-tyoe"  seed  with  attrac- 
tive green  seed  coat  and  does  well  over  most  of  the  country.     Of  special  interest 
to  the  hone  gardener  is  the  fact  it  yields  well  over  a  long  season.     It  won  the 
All-Anerica  Selections  (meritorious  ney  vegetable  varieties)  bronze  medal  in 
I0U5. 

ether  bush  lima  developments  by  Kagruder  and  Wester,  in  addition  to 
Fordhook  2^2,  include  Early  Market,  Baby  Fordhook  and  Peerless,  the  last  appear- 
ing in  catalogs  for  the  first  time  this  year.    Gardeners  now  have  their  choice 
as  to  sizes  of  thi«k-seeded ,  high-quality  linas:     Baby  Fordhook.  small;  Peerless, 
medium;  pjid  Fordhook  2U2,  large. 

^arly  ILarket,  brought  out  the  spxie  year  as  Fordhook  2^+2,  has  not  attained 
the  sane  popularity  because  it  is  not  the  Fordhook  type  (thick  pods  with  thick 
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green  iDer^^ns)  "hv.t  has  lon""er,  v.otq  curved  rnd.  flp.ttor  "oods.     It  is  the  eprliest 
r.aturin;.;  of  l-'^-rj^e- seeded  linp,s  rnd  srdts  hone  gardeners  \;hcre  er.rliness  is 
inportp.nt« 

■  -The  3r.T37  ?ordhook  is  a  sna,ll  thick— seeded  lina  that  a.ppeals  -oarticularly 
to  hone  f^ardeners  ,  in  the  Southeast  where  it  does  better  than  y-ost  other  thicks- 
seeded  ones.  .  ■ 

Peerless,   the  newest,  is  a  high— quality ,  thick-seeded  be^n  ^'ith  a  green 
coat.     The  plant  is  snail,  an  advantage  in  gardens  uiih  lir.ited  space.  The 
pods  are  clustered  near  the  base  and  nost  of  then  are  filled  at  r.bout  the  srne 
tine,  a  factor  favoring  nechanical  hrrvesting  for  canneries  and  freezing  plants. 
•  There  is  plenty  of  seed,  and  loc.'^l  seedsnen  who  nay  be  v/it-hout  can  get  sup'^lies 
fron  those  who  feature  All— Anerica,  Selections. 
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POCH  SCIL  OROl'fS  TUNG-  TIGSS— HOT  AT  PRCPIT 


Althou!2^  the  tung  tree,  now  'beccning  inporta.nt  in  areas  of  the  G-ulf  Coast, 
is  ronarkaMe  for  survival  on  poor  soils,   it  1ms  to  "be  well  fed  to  produce  good 
crops  of  nuts  high  in  the  q\aick-drying  oil  for  which  the  crop  is  fanous.  Special- 
ists of  the  U.  S.  Departnent  of  Agriculture  have  learned  in  recent  years  that  not 
only  nust  the  grower  ha,ve  trees  selected  for  high  production,  "but  he  nust  feed 
then  well  with  fertilizer  "balanced  to  suit  their  peculiar  needs. 

By  the  tine  a  tung  orchard  is  8  years  old,   says  Dr»  B,  G.  Sitton  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineorin- it  should  "be  yield- 
ing I-I/2  to  2  tons  of  air-dry  nuts  per  acre.     But,  he  cays,  most  of  the  groii/ers 

are  getting  less  than  half  that  nuch,    Research  results  fron  tests  in  Louisiana 
show  plainly  what  is  to  "be  done:     Since  the  nuts  grow  fron  terminal  "buds  of  shoots 
•  f  the  precedin:;  sunner,  these  nust  "be  noderately  long  shoots  to  provide  the 
wide  franework  for  puttin.-;  on  a  lot  of  nuts,     V^ell-fed  trees  grow  good  shoots  and 
yield  well.    For  exanple,  5-y"2ar-old  trees  that  hadn't  "been  properly  fertilized 
get  2,5  po-unds  of  amoniun  nitrate  :)er  tree  in  Ilarch  and  put  out  10  percent  nore 
shoots  that  were  I3  percent  longer,    Uith  this  "bigger  franework  the  nun"ber  of 
nuts  to  each  terr^dnal  "bud  went  up  27  percent.     Trees  treated  as  usual  produced 
25  pounds  of  nuts  per  tree.     Those  that  got  the  nitrogen  produced  35  pounds. 
Over  a  period  of  three  years  in  which  the  trees  got  2.5  pounds,  3  povjids,  and 
3.5  pounds  of  the  fertilizer,   they  averaged  37  pounds  per  tree  nore  than  those 
that  got  none.    The  last  year  the  fed  trees  averaged  62  pounds  of  nuts  each. 

In  four  years  of  fertilizing,  the  fO  trees  to  the  acre  were  well  enough 
gro'^m  to  produce  a  total  of  nore  than  tv/o  tons  of  nuts,  just  a"bout  a  ton  nore 
than  the  year  "before  the  tung  feeding  test  was  started, 

Tung  growers  also  have  the  advantage  of  recent  results  of  tests  of  fertiliz- 
ing with  potassi-on  and  phosphorus  as  well  as  nitrogen.    Although  phosphorus  of 
itself  did  not  produce  very  significant  results  in  growth  of  trees  and  yield, 
the  beneficial  effects  of  nitrogen  were  stepped  up  when  both  were  used.  Potas- 
siur.  ha.d  a  nore  noticeable  effect  on  yield  and  increased  the  percentage  of  oil 
in  the  nuts, •  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  fertilizing,   trees  getting  potas- 
siun  were  9  percent  larger;  those  getting  nitrogen  were  25  percent  larger;  those 
getting  nitrogen  and  potassiun  were  3S  percent  larger  than  those  getting  neither. 
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TiarL:^:  trees,  now  the  "basis  of  a  rrowinf,  dryinr,-oil  industry  in  the  G-ulf 
Coast  rOf^ion,  in  future  will  "be  nuch  r.orc  productive.    Plant  "breeders  of  the  U.S. 
Dopart].-ient  of  Ar:ri culture  have  "been  workin{;  for  S  years  at  selectine^  and  'breedinj^ 
trees  that  not  only  have  the  desired  qualities  "but  a  tendency  to  pass  these  on 
in  their  seedlinf^  prOc-;eny. 

If  you  walk  through  a  conj-iercial  tunf:  orchard  today,  says  &eorr:o  F.  Potter 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Af-;ri cultural  Enc;ineerinr:',  you  see  all 
kinds  of  trees  of  the  sane  rcg — larr.-e,  snail,  tall,  spreadinf-i;;  sone  with  lar^'re 
fruits,  sor.ie  snail;   sone  that  pay  .;:ood  returns  in  oil  ajid  sone  that  <"ive  the  far- 
ner  poor  return  for  the  space,  la^bcr  and  invostrient.     The  reason  for  this  uncer- 
tain situation,  he  says,   is  that  up  to  the  present  nost  ttm,"*  trees  have  "been 
grown  fron  seed  of  various  sour ces-— nixed  lots  fron  nany  trees.    Research  v;ork 
■bo'-on  in  1939        "the  Giolf  States  by  planting  seed  fron  nore  than  600  of  the  hest 
t"ung  trees  in  the  South  has  provided  the  basis  for  ("greatly  inprovcd  orchards. 

Seed  fron  nost  of  the  trees  put  to  the  test  were  variable  in  inheritance 

nuch  like  seeds  fron  apple  trees.     In  only  a  fe\^  cases  were  the  seedlin.'-s  fron  one 

of  these  tunf  trees  unifomly  .rood.     Sone  of  the  finest  looking  parent  trees  pro- 
duced only  worthless  seedlings. 

So,  says  Hr.  Potter,   the  only  reliable  way  to  find  if  a  tun.;  tree  is  a  r,^od. 
parent  is  to  try  out  the  seedlinj.,  progeny  in  the  orchard.     So  far  the  research 
nen  have  picked  out  four  very  f"ood  'parent  trees  that  have  hi;':h  production  and 
tmifomity — and  two  nore  that  pass  on  h.i{;h  production  to  their  scedlinj'^s  but  not 
sufficient  unifornity.    Seed  fron  sone  of  the  successful  selected  seedlinrs  can 
now  be  boUf":ht  fron  f~rowers  ?Jid  nurserynen.     This  "second  ("reneration"  seed,  the  re- 
search nen  say,  is  probably  not  so  (":ood  as  the  seed  fron  the  ori(;inal  trees  but 
better  than  the  seed  of  unknown  perfornance  that  has  been  used  in  the  past. 

There  are  budded  trees  too,  as  the  tun^  tree  can  be  successf ■■ally  increased 
this  way,  but  it  takes  a  year  lonf-rer  than  the  seodlinf-;  way.    The  budded  trees 
are  nore  certain  to  be  uniforn  tlia.n  even  the  best  of  the  seedlin.-:s.    Budded  trees 
of  the  variety  LaCrcsse  planted  on  one  of  the  experir^.ental  tunf  f-^rns  in  19^1 
produced  two  tens  per  acre  when  6  years  old,  a  record  for  trees  of  that  are. 
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IovlT  soil  scientists  from  the 


region  have  "been  designat- 


ed as  collatorators  in  a  plan  to  integrate  soils  and  fertilizer  research  of  the 
U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  closely  with  national  needs. 


"been  named  "by  State  Experiment  Station  directors  to  serve'  as  collaTjorators  with 
the  staff  of  the  Soil  and  Fertilizer  laboratory  at  Beltsville,  Ild. 

In  annxial  conferences  at  the  Laboratcry,  the  scientists  will  review  researcl 
work  in  progress  and  suggest  additional  projects  for  investigation.    At  a  recent 


strations  in  research  with  radios,ctive  tracers,  which  the  Laboratory  staff  is 


a  ne\/  slovj^acting  nitrogen  fertilizer  called  urea-form.    Among  other  lines  of 
research  covered  at  the  conference  were  investigations  in  the  effect  of  some  of 
the  new  chemical  insecticides-  and  weed  killers  on  bacteria  and  other  micro- 
organisms in  the  soils 

In  opening  the  conference,  Dr,  Robert  H.  Salter,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  said  the  plan  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  coordinating  State  and  Federal  research  in  soils  and 
fertilizers, 

Representing  the  region  as  collaborators  are:     (See  next 


Under  the  plan,  l6  soil  scientists,  four  from  each  of  four  regions/  have 


conference,  for  exampl 


e,  the  visiting  scientists  were  given  reports  and  demon- 


using  to  study  the  uptake  of  phosphorus.    They  also  saw  work  in  prcgress  with 


page, ) 
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Northeastern  Region 

Dr»  Pirman  E.  Bear,  chairman  of  the  soils  department,  17ew  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station;  Dr.  E.  H.  Tyner,  associate  agronomist,  West  Virginia  Experiment 
Station;  Dr,  A.  R,  Hidgley,  chairman  department  of  agronomy,  Vermont  Experiment 
Station;  and  Dr,  M,  B,  Russell,  professor  of  soil  science,  Cornelle 

Southern  Region 

Dr,  W.  R,  Paden,  agronomist.  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station;  Dr»  Franklin  J.  Fudge,  professor  in  charge  of  soil  fertility  investiga- 
tions, Texas  A.  &  M.  College;  Dr*  R,  W,  Cummings,  associate  director,  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station;  and  Dr,  C,  D,  Hoover,  head,  department  of  agronomy, 
Mississippi  Experiment  Station, 

North  Central  Region    '  '     '    '  ' 

Dr,  C.  0,  Rost,  chief,  division  of  soils.  University  of  Ilinnesota;  Dr. 
W,  H.  Pierre,  head,  department  of  agronomy,  Iowa  State  College;  Dr.  F.  C.  Bauer, 
professor  of  soil  fertility,  Illinois  Experiment  Station;  and  Dr.  H.  3,  Myers, 
head,  department  of  agronomy,  Kansas  State  College. 

Western  Region 

Dr.  D,  W,  Thornc,  head,  department  of  agronomy,  Utah  Experinont  Station; 
Dr.  S.  C.  Vandecavoyc,  professor  of  soils,  Washington  Experiment  Station;  Dr.  R. 
Gardner,  agronomist,  Colorado  Experiment  Station;  axid  Dr.  W.  T.  McGcorge,  head, 
department  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Soils,  Arizona  Experiment  Station. 

M      w«  *4 
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Fact- SHEET  Oil  OATS  SBSISTAl'T  TO  VICTOHIA  BLIG] 


Gat  f^rov/ers  in  the  ITorth  Central  and  Northeastern  States,  thren.tened  since 
I9U5  when  the  new  Victoria  "blight  first  iDecame  prevalent,  are  "benefitting  from  a 
nmlDer  of  heavy-yielding,  good-quality  varieties  derived  from  the  variety  named 
B«nd,  all  of  which  are  hi-:hly  resistant  to  Victoria  hlight.     This  "blight  is  now 
prevalent  in  nearly  all  States  as  far  west  as  the  Great  Plains. 

These  new  varieties  were  developed  "by  agronomists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriciilture  and  several  of  the  State  Exroerinent  Stations.     Some  of  the  new  varie- 
ties derived  from  Bond  were  well  on  their  way  to  a  good  seed  supply  the  year 
Victoria  "blight  "became  threatening.     The  first  of  these  varieties,  Clinton,  bred  "by 
the  Department  and  the  Iowa  Ex^^erinent  Station,  was  distributed  in  19^5  Iowa, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  since  sup"-)lies  of  seed  have  greatly  increased  it  will  be 
grown  extensively  in  I9US  in  the  ITorth  Central  and  ITortheastern  oat  regions.  Seed 
of  Benton,  a  second  Bond  derivative,  developed  "by  the  Indiana  and  Icwa  Stations  and 
the  Department  v;as  released  the  sane  year  as  Clinton,     Some  other  Bond-derived 
varieties  bred  by  the  Department  and  State  Stations  are  being  increased  for  possible 
early  distribution. 

The  Hinnessta  Experiment  Station  has  developed  and  distributed  tvfo  Bond- 
derived  varieties,  Bonda  and  Ilindo,  and  has  two  more,  Zephyr  and  Andrew,  that  are 
being  increased  for  distribution  in  19^9» 

The  principal  Victoria^ blight-resistant  varieties  originated  by  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Department,  and  also  tested  in  other  States,  are  Clinton, 
Benton,  Cherokee,  Bonham,  Advance,  Eaton,  ilohawk,  Nemaha  and  Shelby,    All  of  these' 
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varieties  and  the  Minnesota  varieties  are  highly  resistant  to  leaf    rust  except  a 
few  of  the  less  prevalent  ones  that  -may  not  "become  destructive  "because  they  appear 
late  in  the  crop  season.    All  of  these  varieties  are  resistant  to  the  common  races 
of  stem  rust  with  the  exception  of  Eaton  and  Andrew  (Hinne)  which  are  not  resis- 
tant to  races  8  and  10,    Most  of  them  are  resistant  to  "both  loose  and  covered 
smuts,  although  some  have  "better  resistance  than  others.    Every  one  of  these  varie- 
ties produces  grain  of  very  heavy  test  weight«    ITearly  all  have  stiff  to  very  stiff 
straws,  a  great  advantage  in  com"bine  harvesting. 

There  is  every  indication,  says  Dr.  T.  R.  Stanton,  in  charge  of  cat  "breeding 
in  the  USDA  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases,  Plant  Industry  Station,  that 
this  new  group  of  varieties  will  place  production  of  the  crop  on  an  even  higher 
level  of  yield  and  qua-lity  than  it  was  "before  the  history-making  varieties  such 
as  "Vicland,  Tama,  Cedar,  and  others  derived  from  Victoria  crosses,  were  attacked 
"by  the  blight. 

"Variety  Recommendations  by  States 
The  various  varieties  are  recommended  for  different  areas:     Clinton  (released 
in  19^5)         Iowa,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  also  is  adapted  to  the  I\;orth  Central  and 
the  ITortheastcrn  States  and  probably  oven  more  widely  adapted;  Benton  (released  in 
19^5)  "to  Indiana  and  Iowa,  is  similarly  adapted;  Cherokee  (released  in  19^8)  for 
Kansas,  pud  llcmaha  (released  in  I9U8)  for  ITebraska  and  Kansas;  Bonhpjn  (released  in 
I9US)  for  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  iiichigan;  Eaton  (released  in  I9U6)  for  the  Lowr 
Peninsula  of  Ilichigp.n;  Mohawk  (released  in  I9US)  and  Advrnce  (released  for  19^9 ) 
Now  York;  Shelby  (released  for  I9U9 )  for  Iowa;  Bonda  and  I'indo  (released  in  19^-6 
and  19^7 »  resi^cctively )  for  Minnesota;  ?jad  Zephyr  rnd  Andrew  (both  released  for 
I9U9)  for  Minnesota. 
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■In  Kansas,  ITeTjl-fi'ska ,  liissouri,  Okiahoma,  Texas,  Colorado  and  ITew  llexico 
FAHI^SlS  UHGSD  TO  TUI'IGATZ  ir  liTSECTS  TH3ilA.T3iT  OHklll 

With  tmusually  large'  stocks'  of  grain  stored  in  farn  bins  and  warm  weather  at 

hand,  farmers  are  uri'^^ed  hy    '  (State 

Extension  Director  or  State  Extension  Entomologist)  to  use  special  care  to  iirotect 
their  grain  from  insect  damage.  ■        '  ' 

*   "If  in  doubt,  fumigatel"   \  '  said, 

 said  the  last  count  showed  approximately 

bushels  of  wheat  stored  on        (State)   farms  and  said' that  most  of  this 

wheat  is  still  on  the  fains.    He  pointed  out  that  insects  become  active  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer.    He  urged  that  farmers  inspect  their  bins  regularly  and 
fumigate  their  grain  at  the  first  sign  of  insects. 

Approximately  1  out  of  every  20  bushels  of  the  nation's  farir^stored  grain 
rJid  cereal  products'- are  lost  each  year  as  a' result  of  insect  damage,  he  said.  In 
the  wheat  belt  the  threat  is  greatest  as  indicated  by  the 'fact  that  hZS  million 
bushels  of  wheat  was 'reported  in  farm  storage  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This 
waa  25  percent  more  wheat  than  was  stored  in'  farm  bins  at  the  same  time  last  year, 
nearly  half  of  the  farm- stored  grain  was^in  the  7  States  of  Ilansas,  ITebraska, 
i:issourx,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado,  aJiClTew  llexico. 

This  is  a  time  when  food  and  'feed  conservation  is  vital, 
said.-  neither'' the  f  amers  '  of         (State)  nor- thn  Nation  can  afford  the  losses 

of  grain  that  can  result  if  insects  arc  not  kept  under  control  in  farm  grain  bins. 

The  problem  of  controlling  insect  da^iage  is  the  subject  of  2  informational 
leaflets  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultui-e' s  Office  for  Food  and 
Feed  Conservation  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  quarantine. 
One  relates  to  the  method  of  fumigation  and  the  other  to  a  year-'round  prograjn  of 

insect  control  in  grain  bins.  .  v 

ir^ore)  USDA  619  S(3-U3) 


To  protect  grain  by  furiigation  it  is  recomended  that  bins  "be  ftinigated  with 
a  ready-nixed  funigant  of  ,3  parts  by  volune  of.  ethelyene' di chloride  and  1  part  of 

carbon  tetrachloride.    Mr,    said  the  f-unigant  would  not  hiort  the 

^rain  for  use  as  food,  feed,  or  seed.    He  warned,  however,  regains t  inhaling  the 
poisonous  funcsi 

Entor.ologists  of  the  Departr.ent  of  Agricult\are  reconr.cnd  to  farriers  the 
following  8-point  program  for  yoaF-^ round  control  of  insects  in  farn-stored  graint 

"Thoroughly  clean  your  enpty  bins  before  refilling  then  with  new  grain. 
Clean  up  outside  your  bins,  also»  .  , 

"DonH  keep  bran,  shorts  and  other  milled  feed  or  other  empty  feed  bags  near 
your  stored  grain.    Often  they  contain  insects  bro.ught  in  from  the  mill* 

"Before  refilling  your  empty  storage  bins,  spray  the  floors  and  inside  walls 
with  an  oil  solution  or  water  suspension  containing  5  percent  or  less  of  DDT, 

"H^vc  your  grain,  as  dry  as  possible  when  you  store  it. 

"Have  it  free  as  possible  from  broken  kernels  and  dirt, 

"Build  bins  and  cribs  ti.^ht  to  make  fumigation  easier. 

"Stored  grain  should  be  insx^ectcd  at  least  once  a  month.    If  evidence  of 
insect  dam.age  shows  up,  furagate  as  soon  as  possible."  .  ^  ^•• 


(Bushels  of  v^heat  in  storage  on  farms  January  1,  19^8:     Kr.nsas,  97,^79*000; 
Nebraska,  31,605,000;  Missouri,  4,399,000;  Okl.ahoma,  16,757, 000;  Texas,  23.6ll,000; 
Colorado,  21,259,000,  and  New  Mexico,  2,^1+9 ,000. ) 

IIOTE  TO  3DIT0RS:     The  two  publications  mentioned  arc:     "Save  Fnjm  Grain  by  Fumiga- 
tion^', issued  J-^nuary  19^2  and  "Save  Farm-Stored  G-rain  From  Insects",  OFFC-2, 
issued  February  19't-oo 
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LE;?<T^oN.lEbiTO         United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  CoToJ  /  ConvT'/j^el, ,  D.C,  Ida.^  111.^  Ind.^  Iowa,  Kans.,  Ky.,  Uo,,  Md.,  Mass., 
Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Not>r.,  N.H.,  N.J.,  N.Y.,  N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  Oreg., 
Penna.,  R.I.,  S.Dak.,  Utah,  Yt.,  Va.,  Wash.,  W.Va.,  Wis,,  Wyo. 

Check  Your  Eoof  in  Spring  Clean -Up 

A  well-rounded  spring- clean-up  should  he  accompanied  hy  a  check-up  of 
your  roof  to  see  what  winter  ice  and  snow  and  wind  have  done  to  it,  advises 
 ,  State  Extension  agricultural  engineer, 

If  your  roof  has  Just  "begun  to  leak,  it  my  "be  easily  repaired,  says  Mr. 

 .    But  if  neglected,  serious  damage  to  the  interior  of  the  home 

may  result.    Finding  and  repairing  weak  places  before  damp  spots  appear  on  ceil- 
ings or  walls  are  the  real  tests  of  a  thorough  cbeck-up.    These  are  the  defects 
to  look  for  in  checking  your  roof:    Breaks,  missing  shingles,  choked  gutters, 
damaged  flashings,  and  defective  mortar  Joints  in  chimneys  and  copings. 

The  State  Extension  agricultural  engineer  says  the  sun  is  very  hard  on 
roofing,  especially  of  wood  or  composition  shingles.    This  causes  roof a  to 
deteriorate  more  rapidly  on  the  south  side  of  a  house  than  on  the  north  side. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  check  the  south  slope  of  your  roof  very  carefully. 

Mr.    points  out  that  methods  of  locating  leaks  and  making 

roof  repairs  are  described  in  a  newly  revised  U.S.  Department  of  Acriculturo 

publication.    It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1751,  entitled  "Eoof  Covcrincs  for  Farm 

Buildings  and  Their  Repair."    Aniong  other  things,  the  bulletin  gives  practical 

information  on  flashing,  gutters  and  do-^m spouts,  snow  guards,  roofing  nails,  and 

the  good  and  bad  points  of  different  types  of  roofing. 

In  discussing  minor  repairs,  the  publication  suggests  that  missing 
shingles  may  be  replaced  with  similar  shingles  or  pieces  of  rust-rcsictant  metal. 
In  cases  of  emergency,  a  tempora,ry  repair  can  be  made  by  using  motal  cut  from  a 
tin  can.    Thg^iccc  of  tin  should  be  painted  on  both  sides  and  slipped  under  the 
shingles  in  the  upper  layer.    However,  in  making  such  repairs,  one  should  take 
care  not  to  dislodge  or  loosen  sound  shingles.    Also,  the  bulletin  warns  that 
while  almost  anyone  can  vAko  r.inor  repairs,  only  an  experienced  man  should 
attempt  major  roof  repairs. 
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Cottonseed  Handling  With  Small  Air  Pipes 
Cuts  Operating  Power  Costs  by  50  Percent 

Cotton  ginners,  seedsmen,  and  farmers  may  now  cut  in  half  their  operating 
power  costs  in  handling  cottonseed  "by  adopting  a  mechanical  system  cf  seed-convey- 
ing with  small  air  pipes  developed  at  the  U.  S.  Cotton  Ginning  Labrratory, 

Stoneville,  Hiss.,   says  .  ,  agricultural  engineer  of  the 

State  Extension  Service. 

This  new  system  of  small  air  pipes,  which  is  now  in  use  in  more  than  5^0 
gins  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  enables  ginners  to  handle  seed  with  less  than  half  the 
power  required  by  the  older  seed-conveyor  methods. 

Por  handling  grains,  granular  bulk  materials,  and  various  kinds  of  trash, 
the  small-pipe  systems  are  described  as  excellent  by  the  State  Sxtension  agricul- 
tural engineer.    IJe  points  out  that  aside  from  being  economical  and  largely  trouble 
free,  this  apparatus  also  is  self-cleaning.    This  enables  cotton  producers  and 
ginners  to  x^reserve  the  purity  of  the  cottonseed. 

The  small-pipe  systems  have  adequate  capacity  for  moving  from  7O  to  16O 
pounds  of  cottonseed  per  minute.     This  is  as  fast  as  the  cotton  is  ginned^  Being 
light  in  weight,  the  apparatus  is  portable  and  can  save  considerable  labor  in  un- 
loading trucks  into  railroad  cars  at  inland  trackage  points  and  in  emptying  cars  at 
seed-breeders'  treating  and  delinting  plants,  •■ 

Also,  the  small-pipe  systems  may  be  used  for  carrying  seed  to  storage  bins 
and  for  later  removal  for  grading,  sterilizing,  and  other  processes  at  rates  cf 
handling  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  device  has  successfully  handled  cottonseed  for  distances  up  to  7OO  feet 
at  approximately  half  the  operating  power  costs  of  larger  pipes  employing  the  suc- 
tion method.    The  larger  systems  operate  on  10  to  I5  horsepower,  while  the  small- 
pipe  systems  require  only  3  to  7  horsepower,  -  A  complete  description  of  this  appara- 
tus and  how  it  is  operated  appears  in  a  recent  USM  publication  —  Circular  Uo.  768. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office    of  Information,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C, 
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GCm  BORER  EGOS  ARE  DAITGER  SIG-IT 


The  European  Com  3orer  moth  is  nov;  laying  its  first  eggs  of  the  season  in 
some  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt.    The  moths  may  visit      ( State)         corn  fields  any 
day  now,  if  they  haven't  already  started. 

That  is  the  v;arning  issued  to  farmers  this  week  by    State 

extension  entomologist. 

Because  of  the  great  need  for  food  and  feed  conservation,  the  laying  of  eggs 
"by  the  corn  "borer  moth  is  a  danger  signal  that  should  "be  heeded,  the  entomologist 
stated. 

Farmers  will  know  that  the  moths  have  visited  their  fields  if  they  find  egg 

masses  on  the  underside  of  the  corn  leaves,  Mr.   said.     In  the  mass 

the  eggs  overlap  like  fish  scales.    At  first,  the  eggs  are  pearly  white.  Then,  a 
few  days  later,  "before  they  hatch,  small  "black  spots  appear.     The  "black  spots  are 
the  heads  of  the  "borers  that  are  ready  to  chew  their  way  out  and  "begin  their  lives 
of  destruction.  • 

It  is  important  for  each  farmer  to  determine  whether  it  will  pay  him  to 

spray  or  dust  to  Id-ll  the  c^rn  borer,  Mr,   said.     If  insecticides 

are  going  to  "be  used,  it  also  is  important  to  know  when  to  use  them.    As  a  rule, 
when  as  many  as  hO  to        egg  masses  are  found  on  100  plants  early  in  the  egg- 
laying  period,  it's  time  to  get  out  the  DDT« 

Mr,    said  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  DDT  will  "be  put 

to  general  use  in  controlling  the  corn  "borer  in  field  corn.  Tests  have  sho\m  that 
DDT  or  ryania  are  effective  in  the  control  of  the  corn  "borer  in  field  corn  if 

(more) 
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applied  at  the  proper  time,  and  if  the  reconimondations  are  carefully  observed, 
Hq  urged, tij^t  'i^Q-toors  ^consult  -  their  county  o^Onts  to  "ascertain  corn  torer  control 
practices  for  the  respective  sections  of  the  State© 

The  European  corn  torer  last  year  took  a,  toll  of  nearly  97  nillion  dollars 

from  the  Nation's  corn  crop.    In         ( state)   it  caused  damage  estimated  at 

 dollars, 

(Damage  estimates  "by  States:    Maine,  $110,000;  ITew  Hampshire, $21,000; 
Vermont.  $139000»  New  York,  $700,000;  Massachusetts,  $31,000;  Rhode  leland,  $30,000; 
Connecticut,  $31V000r  Hew  Jersey,  $360, 000;  Delaware,  $2^0,000;  Pennsylvrnia, 
$2,600,000;  Maryland,  $2,100,000;  Ohio,  $3,100,000;  Michigan,  $1,300,000; 
Indiana,  $7,U00,0G0;  Kentucky,  $500,000;  Virginia,  $760, 000;  North  C/irolina, 
$27,000;  Illinois,  $31,700,000;  Wisconsin,  $2,100,000;  Minnesota,  $13,900,000; 
Iowa,  $29,300jOOO;  Missotiri,,  $UlOgOOO»    Estimates  of  damage  for  States  having 
lesser  infestation  are  not  availabloo) 
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FARISRS  U5GED  TO  HALT  CCTTOII  lilSSCT  IIARCH 

Armies  of  cotton  insect  pests  soon  will  te  making  their  annual  attack  upon 
this  important  food  and  fiber  crop,  and  farmers  should  "be  alert  to  repel  them, 

says  a  warning  from   ,  State  extension  entonolocist . 

'  He  emphasized  that  the  oils  and  proteins  from  cotton  seed  are  urgently  need- 
ed, and  that  insect  control  is  all-important  in  today's  food  and  feed  consei^ation 
effort.    These  insects  can  "be  controlled  "before  they  get  a  good  start  "by  using 
recommended  insecticides,  the  entomologists  declared,. 

In  recent  years  farmers  have  had  some  troulDle  in  getting  insecticides  when 
needed  "because  of  wartime  and  post-war  shortages.     This  year,  however,  the  insecti- 
cide supply  situation  is  relatively  good. 

Although  cotton  is  regarded  "by  a  majority  of  people  as  primarily  a  fi"ber 
crop,   this  year  the  food  and  feed  contri"bution  to  "be  made  by  cottonseed  is  extra 
important,  the  entomologists  pointed  out.    There  is  serious  need  for  all  the  food 
and  feed  that  farmers  can  produce,  ajid  effective  control  of  cotton  insect  pests 
is  one  way  to  give  real  help  to  the  Nation's  food  and  feed  conservation  program, 
he  declared, 

Mr.   said  that  cotton  insect  pests  ro"b"bed  farmers  of 

an  average  of  5200,000,000  worth  of  lint  and  seed  each  year  from  1QU2  to  igl+S, 
In  I5U6  they  destroyed  6l3,000  tons  of  cottonseed.     The  protein  in  this  much 
cottonseed,  he  said,  would  iiave  produced  17S  million  pounds  of  "beef  or  69O  nil- 
lion  gallons  of  milk.     The  "boll  weevil  alone  caused  a  loss  of  3^0,000,000  in 
edible  fats  and  livestock  feed  in  I9U6,  he  said. 

(more)  USDA  1101      12  (^Ug) 
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Mr,   [  '          urged  farmers  '  to  watch  for  the  first  signs 

of  the  weevil's  appearance*    When    10       to    25    percent  (or  appropriate  local 

figures)  of  the  squares  arc  found  punctured  "by  the  weevils,  it  is  time  to  get 
iDUsy  with  insecticides,  he  said*  '  Fa-rmers  also  should  examine  tops  of  cotton 
plants  for  'bollworns  and  watch  for  the  appearance  of  other  insects  such  as 
aphids,  leafwomsj  fleahoppers,  and  j*cd  spider  niteso 

The  entomologist  suggested  that  forncrs  consult  their  county  agricultural 
agent  for  infornation  on  the  most  effective  insecticides  nnd  insect  control 
nethodso 
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HCSITFLY  CONTROL  lEEASUEES  URG3I) 


Hornfly  scr.son  has  arrived  rnd  the  tine  has  cone  to  turn  killing  sprays 


upon  this  troublesome  nnd  wasteful  livestock  pest, 


(State  Extension 


Entomologist)  saido 


The  more  flies  killed  now,  the  fewer  that  will  have  to  he  killed  later  in 


the  season,  IIto 


pointed  out.     He  said  that  good  control  of  flies  is 


an  effective  way  to  help  conserve  "both  food  and  feed. 

The  hornfly  is  one  of  the  costliest  of  livestock  pests.     Cattle  are  its 
chief  victims.     In  some  parts  of  the  country,  when  hornflies  were  especially 
numerous,  they  are  said  to  have  caused  a  drop  of  one-fourth  to  one—half  in  the 
milk  production  of  dp.iry  cattle.    The  hornfly  also  causes  loss  of  weight.    At  the 
height  of  the  season,  in  sections  of  the  country  where  vegetation  is  profuse,  cows 
have  been  known  to  spend  most  of  their  grazing  time  in  the  underhrush  to  sv/eep 
flies  from  their  hacksc    The  sores  caused  by  hornflies  also  give  rise  to  increased 
screwworm  infestation.     Such  sores  often  originate  when  cattle  injure  themselves 
"by  rubbing  ag?,inst  trees,  running  through  brush,  or  scratching  against  barbed  wire 
fences  in  an  effort  to  rid  themselves  of  hornflies, 

Mrc  said  it  is  important  that  the  farmer  or  livestock  grovier 

use  the  right  insecticide,  use  the  correct  formula,  observe  the  loropier  method  of 

application,  and  aprply  the  insecticide  \;hen  the  insects  are  most  vulnerable. 

He  said  DDT  wettable  powder  is  effective  and  economical  under  widely  varying 
conditions  for  use  against  hornflies.    The  strength  of  the  DDT  spray  and  amoxmt  to 
he  used  on  cattle  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  equipment  availahle,  type  of 
cattle,  and  local  conditions.    He  said  a  spray  containing  Go 5  percent  DDT  (S 
pounds  of  50  percent  DDT  wettahle  powder  per  100  gallons  of  water),  and  applied  at 
an  average  ra,te  of  2  quarts  for  each  mature  animal,  is  generally  effective  and 


Farmers  should  consult  their  county  agents  for  best  spraying  practices  in 
their  respective  localities,  he  said.    As  a  r\ale  cattle  sprayed  with  DDT  will  "be 
protected  against  hornflies  for  ahout  3  weeks  to  1  month. 


practical. 
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In  all  States 


G-ardeners  \/arned  of  Bean  Beetles,  Cutworms 


The  Mexican  "bean  "beetle  and  the  cutworm,  two  of  the  most  devastating  pests 
in  the  home  and  truck  garden,  are  off  to  their  usual  early  start  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  reports  received  from  the  U.  So  Department  of  Agriculture  "by   

State  Extension  Entomologisto    He  urged  gardeners  to  control  these  pests  as  one 
means  in  helping  conserve  food* 

Thus  far  the  "beetles  have  appeared  in  from  light  to  moderate  numbers  in  the 
South,  while  the  cutworms  seem  to  he  ahout  as  numerous  in  the  field  crops  of  New 
York  as  they  are  in  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  where  they  are  causing  moderate 
to  heavy  damage.    The  beetle  is  yellow  or  hrownish,  and  has  "black  spots  on  its 


of  the  leaves,  was  the  "best  way  to  get  at  the  Mexican  "bean  "beetle.     It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  insecticide  "be  applied  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.     The  spray- 
ing or  dusting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  "beetles  appear  or  when  the  orange 
yellow  eggs  are  first  noticed  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.    VJhile  the  "beetle 
causes  considera"ble  damage,  the  larvae,  or  gru'bs,  are  even  more  destructive.  These 
are  yellow  in  color  and  fuzzy.    They  feed  upon  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  and 

may  completely  strip  a  "bean  plant  in  one  or  two  weeks. 

G-ardeners  can  also  use  the  hand— picking  method  to  destroy  "beetles  and  to 
crush  the  egg  masses,  "but  hand-picking  must  "be  repeated  almost  daily  to  "be  effec- 
tive. 

The  "best  way  to  kill  cutworms,  Mr.  said,  is  to  poison  them. 

A  num"ber  of  poison  "baits  are  on  the  market  and  will  do  the  jo"b  if  the  gardener  will 
follow  directions  on  the  la"belo    Cardboard  collars  set  around  the  stems  of  young 
plants  to  a  depth  of  about  two  inches  in  the  ground  are  also  effective  in  prevent- 
ing damage  by  cutworms. 

An  informational  leaflet,  "Save  Food  by  Killing  Garden  Insects,"  is  being 
issued  "by  the  Office  for  Food  and  Feed  Conservation  m  cooperation  v/ith  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,     The  leaflet  tells  how  gardeners  can  reduce 
losses  from  insect  damage^     Copies  v/ill  be  available  in  the  county  agent's  office, 
or  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Office  of  Information,  V,  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 


back. 


Mr, 


said  that  a  rotenone  mixt^ore,  applied  to  the  undersides 
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Kansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 


2fK-D  NEEDS  HELP  TC  GET  BlilDWEED  III  DRY  AEEA 


2,^4— D  has  not  solved  the  problem  cf  control  of  field  "bindweed  in  the 
Southern  Great  Plains,  say  weed  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricult-ure, 
However,  their  experiments  show,   it  helps,  as  the  ccmhination  of  close  drilled 
crops,   clean  cultivation  and  spraying  does  a  good  joh  with  less  lahor  than 


at  least  in  that  region,  will  not  do  a  satisfactory  joh  on  the  weed.     In  the  more 


The  conclusions  on  treatment  for  field  "bindweed  in  the  Southern  Plains  region 
are  the  result  of  several  recent  years  of  experiments  by  F.  L.  Timj^ons  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  at  the  field  station 
at  Kays,  Kans, 

If  there  are  only  bindweed  seedlings  to  contend  with — after  a  clean  culti- 
vation and  cropx^ing  treatment  has  killed  off  all  the  old  plants,  leavinf]  only  the 
seeds,  which  are  long-lived — then  the  job  of  control  can  be  done  with  2,H-D,  If 
there  are  old  roots  in  the  field  then  2,U-D  treatment  should  be  followed  by  use 
of  a  smother  crop.     In  that  area  close-drilled  sorghum  rr  winter  v/heat  makes  the 
best  cover  crop,  Timnons  has  found. 

The  weed  specialists  don't  yet  Icnov;  why  in  the  humid  areas  it  is  easier  to 
eradicate  field  bindweed  with  2,^-11  alone,  unless  it  is  that  semiarid  ccnditi'^ns 
are  nearest  tottose  of  the  particular  part  of  the  world  this  trcublescne  pest 
came  from.     It  came  from  Russia — introduced  in  the  early  80^ s  by  immigrant 
Ilenncnite  farmers  who  brought  seed  of  their  favorite  v/heat  along  with  them. 


the  other  two  factors  without  the  chemical.    But  one  application  of  2,U-D  alone, 


humid  areas  to  the  east  2,h-J)  is  more  effective  on  it. 
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Io\/a,  Illinois,  lie.  Dak,,  So.  Dak,,  I.innesota,  Wisconsin,  Chio  and  Indiana 


PR07IT  OUTLOOK  ?GR  FALL  PIG  CRCP 
BETTER  GAUGED  BY  CORU  PP.ICE  PROSPECTS 


Relative  hog  and  corn  price  prospects  indicate  that  hog  fanners  proba"bly  will 
earn  more  from  this  year's  fall  pig  crop  than  they  are  now  netting  from  their  19U7 
crop. 

This  year's  more  favorable  outlook  for  hog  farmers  is  indicated  in  an  analy- 
sis of  hog-corn  price  trends  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  part  of  a  Research  and  Marketing  Act  project, 
and  reported  in  time  to  be  of  use  to  farmers  now  planning  their  fall  pig  production. 

An  adaptation  of  these  findings  is  reported  in  the  May  issue  of  "The  Livestodc 
and  Meat  Situation,"  a  BAE  publicationo    The  article  points  out  that  many  farmers 
use  the  hog-corn  ratio  at  breeding  season  as  a  guide  for  determining  the  size  pig 
crop  they  will  raise.    However,  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  springtime 
relationship  between  the  price  of  ho£;s  and  of  corn  does  not  necessarily  continue 
through  the  period  v;hen  hogs  are  marketed, 

A  more  accurate  profit  indicator,  says  the  article,  is  a  two-way  look  —  one 
at  the  outlook  for  hog  prices,  and  the  other  at  prospective  corn  prices.     In  this 
way,  farmers  will  take  account  of  the  probabilities  for  size  of  the  next  corn  crop 
and  corn  prices  and  hog..c-rn  ratios  at  the  time  when  fall  pigs  are  fed  and  sold. 

The  value  of  looking  at  both  current  and  futures  prices  of  corn  is  indicated 
by  BAE  findings  which  show  that  in  years  when  the  December  futures  price  of  corn  in 
June  was  markedly  lower  than  the  current  price  at  that  time,  the  hog-corn  ratio  im- 
proved on  an  average  of  2,4  points  by  marketing  time  the  next  April.     If  in  addi- 
tion, the  June  hog-corn  ratio  was  low  (less  than  10,5)  the  ratio  improved  3.S  point- 
by  the  next  April «,  j      i  - 

In  view  of  the  present  prospects  for  a  IsUg  corn  crop  much  nearer  normal  than 
the  very  short  crop  of  last  year,   the  BAE  article  says  it  is  likel^that  the  price 
Of  new  corn,  after  the  coming  harvest,  will  indicate  a  hog-corn  ratio  more  favor- 
able than  ratios  based  on  present  corn  prices^     Ihe  December  futures  price  would 
thus  prove  a  more  reliable  guide  to  the  profitability  of  hog  raising  in  igUg-Uq 
than  would  the  present  farm  price  of  corn* 
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In  Fla,,  Ga, ,  ITo,  Car*  and  So.  Car. 

SOUTHEAST  DSVELOPIITC-  CCTTOiT  STiElri-Ii'S  '.'HIGH  i'AY  P.EDUC3  ISSD  FO?.  IIPORTATIOIT 


Three  Southeastern  States — South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida — are  work- 
ing with  the  U.  S.  Departnent  of  Agricultvire  in  developing  strains  of  lon^^-staple 
cotton  which  nay  soon  reduce  America's  need  for  cotton  importation,  say  plant 
"breeders  of  the  Department. 

Already,  scientists  of  the  Department  and  the  State  Pee  Dee  Experiment 
Station  of  South  Carolina  have  developed  some  new  strains  which  zlve  promise  of 
enabling  American  farmers  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt  to  produce 
more  long-staple  cotton  for  our  millso    At  present,   the  United  States  is  im.porting 
annually  about  100,000  bales  of  long-staple  varieties. 

One  of  the  new  strains  is  Sealand  5^2.    Last  year,  commercial  growers  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  who  tried  the  new  strain  were  said  to  he  well 
pleased  with  the  results.    Yields  were  not  high,  largely  because  of  adverse  weather 
conditions,  but  the  new  variety  brought  IJ  cents  more  per  pound  than  did  15/l6-inch 
cotton. 

The  new  strain  produces  fiber  1—3/2  to  I-7/16  inches,  described  as  fine  and 
strong.    Yields  were  as  good  as  other  long-staple  cottons  in  the  region.  About 
1,000  acres  of  it,  which  took  all  available  seed,  were  planted  this  year  in  the 
three  States.    Also,  a  five-acre  trial  plcinting  was  made  in  Hew  Mexico  this  spring, 
following  the  successful  outcome  of  a  small  experimental  planting  in  that  State 
last  year. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  seed  production  of  Sealand  5^2,  farraers  in  Berrien 
County,  Ga. ,  have  organized  a  cooperative  for  the  exclusive  production  of  this  ne\\; 
variety  under  conditions  which  will  ensure  seed  purity. 

Hov/ever,  the  scientists  still  have  two  important  problems  to  work  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  variety.    Like  all  long-staple  cottons,  the  bolls  of  Sealand 
5^2  are  not  as  fluffy  as  those  of  short— staple  strains  and,  therefore,  not  as  easy 
to  pick^    Also,  it  does  not  grade  as  high. 

But  the  plant  breeders  have  tackled  tlaese  problems^    They  are  making  a  sur- 
vey of  all  the  many  hybrid  lines  they  have  and  are  making  new  ones  between  ]produc- 
tive  short-staple  strains  and  a  new  Sealand  variety  with  1-5/S  inch  fiber.  And 
already,  they  have  fo\and  a  few  productive  types  with  fluffy  bolls. 
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Deinand  for  milk  and  milk  products  will  continue  high  at  least  '  throughout 

this  year,  according  to   ,  extension  economist.    Domestic  demand 

•t-ri.ll  continue  very  high  and  will  be  supplemented  "by  moderate  export  demand. 

This  outlook,  says   ,  is  "based  on  the  monthly  report, 

"The  Dairy  Situation,"  released  today  hy  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Milk  cow  numbers  have  been  declining  since  mid- '44.    Number  on  farms  last 
January  1  was  2.6  million  less  than  at  the  first  of  '45.     Cow  numbers  have  declined 
about  as  much  in  the  last  3  years  as  in  the  k  years  after  the  previous  peak  in  the 
thirties,  after  the  '34  drought.    A  4  percent  reduction  in  numbers  took  place  last 
year  and  apparently  the  decline  has  continued  at  about  same  rate  this  year. 

Whether  the  decline  in  cow  numbers  will  continue,  says   , 

depends  on  how  formers  size  up  the  profit  outlook  for  dairying,  compared  A-rith 
other  kinds  of  farming.    The  current  decline  in  cow  numbers  stems  from  several  key 
factors.     These  include  the  fact  that  high  prices  are  being  paid  for  dairy  animals 
for  slaughter;  that  feed  prices  are  high  relative  to  dairy-product  prices;  and  that 
othor  kinds  of  farming  offer  competitive  incomes. 

The  numbei/of  young  stock  now  on  farms  would  be  ample  to  halt  the  decline 

in  numbers,  reports   .    Also,  feed  production  prospects  indicate 

a  more  favorable  situation  for  dairying  later  in  the  year,  he  pointed  out. 

Culling  and  killing  of  dairy  cows  has  improved  the  average  liiilk  capacity 
of  the  fewer  cows  left.    Pasture  conditions  also  have  been  favorable  recently  for 
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heavy  milk  production.    Milk  per.  cow  on  Juno  1"  was  tho  highest  on  record  for  any 
date,  but  total  milk  produced  first  5  months  of  this  year  was  2  billion  pounds  less 
than  in  same  period  a  year  ago,  mainly  because  of  the  fewer  cows. 

Formers'  prices  for  dairy  products  have  increased  steadily  since  last 
October,    Their  prices  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  received  by  farmers  for  all 
commodities  as  a  whole  but  are  still  low  compared  to  prices  of  moat  anima,ls, 
Fcjrmers'  prices  for  dairy  products  in  May,  also,  had  increased  loss  than  for  feed 
grains.    Average  received  by  farmers  for  all  milk  products  was  up  21  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.    Milk  was  up  23  percent;  butterfat  32  percent.    Retail  milk  prices 
0X0  Lip  about  10  percent  from  a  year  ago,  or  about  as  much  as  tho  increase  in 
consumer's  incomes.  , 
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New  Control  for  Potr.to  Loafhopper  on  Peanuts 

Better  control  of  the  potato  leafhopper  on  peanuts  now  appears  possible 
through  the  use  of  a  DDT  sulfur  dust  nixture*    This  wedge-shaped  pale  greenish  in- 
sect pest  about  one-eighth  inch  long  has  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  peanut 
crop  for  nany  years.    Dr.  P.  IT.  Annand,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entonology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  USDA,  announced  today  that  experinents  "begun  at  the  Tidewater  Field 
Station  at  Holland,  Virginia  in  19^^+  and  continued  through  19^7  revealed  that  DDT- 
sulfur  dust  mixture  could  be  used  safely  on  peanut  vines.    The  mixture  kills  25  to 
30  percent  more  leafhoppers  than  does  sulfur  alone.    Residues  of  the  insecticide 
also  prevent  the  vines  fron  quickly  becoming  reinfested  with  leafhoppers.  The 
addition  of  DDT  to  the  mixture  aids  in  control  of  many  insects  injtirious  to  peanuts 
such  as  the  velvetbean  caterpillar  and  other  leaf-feeders o 

Dr.  Annand  said  increases  consistently  average  about  25  percent  in  yields  of 
field-cured  nuts  as  a  result  of  the  control  of  the  potato  leafhopiDcr  and  peanut 
leaf  spot  with  the  DDT-sulfur  dust^ 

The  experiments  were  conducted  by  DGpa,rtmcnt  entomologist       ^//d  Poos  in  co- 
operation with  E»  To  Batten,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Agricialtural  Experiment 
Station,    The  experiments  wore  made  with  dusts  containing  1  to  5  percent  of  DDT 
and  90  percent  of  fine  dusting  sulfur©     It  was  found  that  a  dust  containing  1  per- 
cent of  DDT,  90  percent  of  sulfujr,  and  9  percent  of  a  conditioning  agent  to  improve 
its  dusting  quality,  when  applied  3  times  at  3— week  intervals  beginning  about 
July  10  —  15th,  gave  adequate  control  of  the  potato  loafhopper,  as  v;ell  as  peanut 
leaf  spotc    The  first  application,  they  found,  should  be  made  at  the  rate  of  I5 
to  20  pounds  -per  acrc»    Not  more  than  80  pounds  per  acre  should  be  applied  in  one 
season. 

The  best  dates  and  rates  of  application  might  be  different  in  other  states 
from  those  given  above  for  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  area. 

The  potato  loafhopper  is  a  sucking  insect  which  drains  the  juices  fron  the 
growing  peanut  plant  causing  a  brovming  of  the  tips  and  margins  of  the  leaves  and 
a  yellowing  and  dwarfing  of  the  f oliagCs     The  leaf  spot  diseases  of  peanuts  are 
characterized  by  brov/n  spots  on  the  leaves  and  stems,  and  cause  the  leaves  to  turn 
yellow  and  drop  offo 
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Le;x:!^on!|d  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  Cklriiona,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Texas  and  Hew  I-iexico 

SAVAGE  TO  HEAD  SOUTHEHIT  PLAIIIS  ST/.TION  AT  I/OODWaSD,  OKL..KOIui. 

David  A.  Savage  has  "been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Southern  G-reat 
Plains  Field  Station  at  \'/oodward,  Okla. ,  according  to  an  announcer-.cnt  of  the  U.  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Plant  Ind^istry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering which  carries  on  research  work  there  in  cooperation  with  five  States — 
Oklahona,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Hew  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Mr,  Savage,  a  native  of  Montana  and  a  graduate  of  Montana  State  College,  has 
been  doing  forage  and  range  research  work  in  the  Departnont  for  2^  years,  first  in 
the  Horthv/est  and  later  in  the  Southwest,    Kg  carried  on  studies  for  a  nurihcr  of 
years  at  the  Bureau's  station  at  Epys,  Krjisas,  and  has  worked  for  the  past  ten  years 
at  Vfoodward. 

The  research  at  the  Southern  Great  Plains  Pi  eld  Station  in  recent  years  has 
increasingly  crrxohasizod  grass  inprovencnt  and  range  pasture  practices.     In  addition 
to  this  work,  the  Bt<rcau  v/ill  continue  studies  on  shelter"belts ,  snail  grains  and 
sorghui-is,  and  soils,  principally  crop  rotations. 

The  new  Superintendent  has  given  his  attention  alnost  entirely  to  agrononic 

problems  of  the  range  region.    He  succeeds  the  Acting  Superintendent,  Lowell  P. 

Locke,  who  will  devote  his  tine  to  crop  rotations  and  other  soil  studies. 

The  resecarch  on  range  forage  ir.provenent  at  this  station  has  resulted  in  pro- 
r.ising  developnents  in  the  use  of  cool—season  grasses  to  lengthen  the  grazing 
season  and  increase  range  returns  to  stocknen.    Notable  anong  these  pronising 
grasses  is  V^estem  wher.t  grass.    Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  other  native  grasses  of  the  region  and  to  such  range  problems  as  the  eradi- 
cation of  sagebrush.    The  station  has  obtained  good  results  against  this  pest 
through  spraying  fron  airplane  with  2,4-D,  a  X)ractice  now  being  used  increasingly 
by  rnjichers, 

Mr,  Savage  takes  up  his  new  duties  innedio.tcly. 
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In  So.  Oar.,  Ga, ,  Ala«,  Miss.,  Ark.,  La.,  Okla. ,  Tex.,  N.IIex. ,  Ariz.,  Calif. 

Cotton  E.'irvest  Study  Shows  Vfays 
Tc  Out  Machine  Stripper  losses 


'''ays  are  'being  found  to  reduce  cotton  losses  resulting  from  harvesting  with 
mechanical  strippers,  report  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  11,3, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics* 

Under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  these  two  agencies  are  making  a  study 
of  the  economics  of  mechanized  cotton  production. 

After  studying  mechanical  cotton  stripping       20  farms  in  the  high  plains  of 
Texas,   the  researchers  conclude  that  losses  vary  greatly  from  farm  to  farm.  The 
extent  of  losses  from  mechanical  stripping  depends  on:     (l)  type  of  cottbn  grown, 
(2)  condition  of  the  field  at  harvesting  time,  and  (3)  the  skill  of  the  machine 
operator. 

However,  the  study  shows  that  waste  from  mechanical  stripping  in  the  Texas 
high  plains  is  not  much  larger  than  from  hand  picking.    By  the  former,  losses  aveiv 
age  from  two  to  six  percent,  while  "by  the  latter,  they  range  up  to  three  percent. 

V/ays  of  reducing  machine  stripper  losses,  indicated  hy  the  study,  include: 

(1)  the  planting  of  storm— resistant  cotton  which  is  "better  adapted  to  machine 

stripping  "because  the  plant  has  fewer  and  shorter  branches,   (2)  careful  preparation 

of  the  fields,  spacing  rows  UO  inches  apart,  since  strippers  are  set  this  width  at 

the  factory,  (3)  keeping  trash  and  clods  out  of  the  way  of  the  stripper 

(^4-)  placing  a  hood  over  the  elevator  where  it  crpens  into  the  trailer  to  keep  the 

winds  that  sv;eep  across  the  Texas  plains  from  "blowing  cotton  over'  the  side  of  the 

trailer,  and  (5)  careful  operation  of  machine  strippers  "by  experienced  tractor 
drivers. 

In  line  with  the  suggestion  tha.t  storm-resistant  or  other  types  of  cotton  "be 
planted  that  are  adapted  to  machine  harvesting,  researchers  at  the  Texas  Experiment 
Station  and  private  "breeders  are  now  trying  to  develop  special  varieties  for  machine 
stripping. 

Hesearchcrs  say  that  a.s  farmers  learn  more  about  the  operation  of  mechanical 
strippers  and  as  the  machine  itself  is  further  improved,  losses  probably  v/ill  bo 
reduced,  _____  ^^^^  ^^23         22  ^ 
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L^ii^SiE^^^^  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  Northern  Great  Plains  States  (North  and  South  Dakota,  Hon tana,  Wyoraing, 
Nebraska 

Spacing  Distances  for  Windbreak  Trees  on  Northern  Great  Plains 


Spacing  distances  of  g  "by  S  feet  for  windbreak  plantings  of  green  ash  trees 
and  of  8  by  U  feet  plantings  of  ash  and  other  species  give  the  best  over-all 
growth  and  the  highest  rate  of  survival,  according  to  a  study  recently  conipleted 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Basis  of  the  study  were  trees  spaced  at  various  distances  and  grown  under 
identical  conditions  at  the  ilorthern  Great  Plains  Pield  Station  in  Ixandan,  North 
Dakota,  and  on  a  large  number  of  cooperating  farms.    The  first  of  the  experimental 
plantings  was  set  out  in  1915»    Measurements  of  growth  including  height,  trunk 
diameter  at  breast  height,  and  crown  spread  of  each  tree  were  taken  at  intervals 
of  three  to  five  years, 

Reporting  on  the  findings  in  a  circular  released  by  the  Department,  Ernest 
Jo  George,  Silviculturist  at  the  Field  Station,  points  out  that  the  i/idely  adapted 
drought-resistant  gre^n  ash  thrived  better  in  windbreaks  where  it  v/as  combined 
with  other  species  -  elm,  birch,  boxolder,  Chinese  elm,  poplar,  Russian  olive, 
and  willow  -  than  in  those  where  it  was  used  alone. 

In  farm  plantings  variously  spaced  from  1+  by  S  feet  to  6  by  15  feet,  increas- 
ed  distance  tended  to  decrease  growth  and  s\arvival  of  the  trees.  Vade-spaced 
green  ash  trees  suffered  greater  injury  and  made  slower  recovery  from  the  severe 
droughts  of  19311  and  I936  than  the  closely  spaced  trees.    Early  freezes  whon  soil 
moisture  was  plentiful  caused  greater  injury  to  wide-spaced  Chinese  elm  and 
Russian  olive  trees  than  to  those  closely  spaced, 
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^lixliiil!^  LJnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  Maine,  Mass.,  Vt.,  N,Ho,  Conno,  NcY,,  Pcnno.,,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ifisc, 

Hoo  Dako,  Soo  Dak.,  NelDr,,  Iowa,  111,,  Ind»,  Tonn.,  Ky. ,  Ho.,  Ark» ,  Alao ,  Miss,, 

Ho.  Car,,  So.  Caro,  Gao ,  Va. ,  v;.  Va. ,  ITeJ,,  Mdo,  La.,  Fla.  ' 

Parnors  Can  Gut  Cost  of  Cro]^^  Disease  Control 
By  ProrT>t  Reporting  to  Forecasting  Service 

Farners  coji  help  protect  their  crox)s  against  plant  diseases,  as  well  as 
Sr^ve  r.ioney  on  precautionary  measures  by  iDronptly  reporting  the  appearance  of  crop 
diseases  to  the  nc-f  plant  disease  forecasting  service  operated  Tsy  this  .-^nd  36  other 
states  in  cooperation  with  the  U,  S,  Departnont  of  Agriculture, 

Earners  can  cooperate  Tjy  reporting  prorTptly  the  appearance  of  diseases  to 
the  county  n^ent.    Through  hin  the  infornation  v/ill  "be  relayed  to  the  State  patho- 
logists and  on  to  headquarters  where  Wtarnings  are  prepared  when  Justified, 

The  crop  disease  forecasting  service  v/as  esta^blished  alDOut  a  year  ago.  The 
new  service  for  farmers,  which  is  "based  on  careful  x)l'"'-J^'t  disease  research,  night  "be 
conpared  to  the  storn  warnings  of  the  ^'^eathor  Bureau,  except  for  the  longer  tine 
covered  in  crop  disease  forecasting,  says  Dr.  Paul  Miller,  in  charge  of  the  Service, 

He  points  out  that  effective  forecasting  nerns  noney  in  the  fo.rner' s  pocket, 

any  way  you  look  at  it.    VHaen  forecasting  research  indicates  that  a  particulp.r  plant 

disease  is  likely  to  be  inactive  during  a  crop  season,  grov/ers  can  s.avc  the  noney 

that  they  night  othenvise  spend  taking  iDrecautionarj''  neasures.    On  the  other  hand. 

if  an  epidenic  is  forecast,  growers  can  save  their  crops,  which  usu-xlly  neans  even 

more  noney  saved  to  those  who  heed  the  warning. 

This  year  the  service,  v/hich  is  centered  at  the  Plant  Industry  Station, 
Bcltsville,  Md.,  is  giving  special  attention  to  three  crop  diseases  v/idespread  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  coujitry  —  late  blight  of  potatoes  pnd  tonatocs,  blue  nold 
of  tobacco,  and  dovmy  nildew  of  cucunbers,  cpjitaloxips ,  and  waternelons. 

By  the  niddlo  of  July,  35  different  w.-^rning  letters  had  been  sent  to  plojit 
pa.thologists  of  the  37  cooperating  States.  Dr.  Miller  says  the  plr>ji  is  to  include 
other  irportant  diseo.ses  as  the  forecasting  service  develops. 

Regional  research  is  going  on  to  provide  infornation  on  which  to  base  noro 
accujratc  predictions  of  epidenics.    V/ith  better  x^redictions ,  Dr,  Miller  asserts, 
faiTiers  can  nakc  plans  to  fight  the  diseases  when  their  crops  arc  nost  liable  to  be 
attacked,  and  nanuf acturcrs  and  distributors  of  spray  nr.terials  can  nake  then  avail- 
able in  quantities  needed.  ^  ,      .        ,  v 
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L,^x]h|on]^I^3 United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  Texas,  Okla, ,  La,,  IToMex, ,  Misso»  Wise,  KanSo,  111^,  Iowa,  Iloc,  Ohio,  Ark,, 
and  Tenno 

Bigger  Market  for  West  Texas  Potatoes 
Anticipated  if  Quality  is  Improved 


West  Texas  potato  growers  face  the  task  of  marketing  about  twice  the  volume 
of  potatoes  they  sold  prewar;,     and  they  have  some  serious  problens  to  solve  if  they 
are  going  to  sell  them  on  commercial  markets*    That,  "broadly,  is  the  conclusion 
reached  in  a  study  made  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  by  the  Production  and 
l-Iarketing  Administration,  U.       Department  of  Agriculture.     The  study  covered  re- 
tailers, terminal  market  dealers,  producers,  and  others^    West  Texas  potatoes, 
according  to  the  report,  are  distributed  to  various  out-of-State  destinations  in 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Hew  Mexico,  Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee, 

Although  many  receivers  praised  the  west  Texas  potatoes,  there  were  far  too 
many  complaints  about  quality.     Some  receivers  said  the  growers  irrigated  their 
fields  just  before  digging  the  potatoes,  making  the  water  content  high  and  serious- 
ly injuring  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  crop.    Others  mentioned  a  lack  of  icing 
facilities;  they  said  that  refrigerated  lootatoes  arrived  in  good  condition,  but  that 
many  of  those  not  refrigerated  arrived  in  poor  condition  cr  deteriorated  rapidly 
after  arrivals,    There  v/ere  complaints  also  that  many  potatoes  from  this  area  barely 

met  grade  requirements;  and  that  the  Lon£;  ^'/hite  varieties  were  misshapen. 

The  report  suggests  that  gro'/ers,  shippers,  and  the  Federal-State  Inspection 
Service  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  cooperate  in  putting  on  the  market  stan- 
dardized potatoes  well  above  the  minimum  requirements  for  each  gra.de.     It  recom- 
mends studies  to  measure  the  actual  effect  of  late  irri^tion  on  maturity  and  keep- 
ing qualities  of  the  crop,  and  to  learn  the  causes  of  the  poor  shope  of  the  V/hite 
Rose  variety  in  the  arcao    Experiments  to  Icrrn  the  best  refrigeration  practices 
also  arc  suggestedo 

Although  it  mny  be  necessary  to  reduce  potato  acreage  in  this  area  (the 
Government  bought  kk  percent  of  the  v/ost  Texas  potatoes  shipped  last  year),  the  sur- 
vey indicates  also  that  a,  materially  larger  volume  of  potatoes  could  be  sold  in 
nearby  southwest  Texas  pnd  otl^cr  markets  if  greater  attention  were  given  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  crop  through  changes  in  growing,  harvesting,  grading^  and 

shipping  method  So  i?  ii>  ^  rrr,-r..  , ^  /r,  \,o,s 
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Lffi^NsioN_Ep£Of^^^^^      United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  All  States 

Separate  Sprayer  for  2,k~'D  Advised  "by  Specialists 

Farraers  who  plan  to  use  2,U-D  for  veed  control  next  spring  should  he 
thinking  about  spray  equipment  now,  say  weed  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Depr.rtnent 
of  Agriculture.    Demnds  for  sprayers  far  exceeded  the  supply  this  pact  year 
when  the  chenical  was  widely  used  to  control  weeds  in  corn,  wheat,  rice,  flax, 
and  fine  turf. 

For  safetj--.  and  effectivenosg^se  separate  spray  equipment  in  applT-jn.^ 
2,4-1),  the  specialists  advise.    The  chemical  is  highly  potent.    It  will  hill  or 
damage  most  broadleaved  plants  --  valuable  crops  as  well  as  weeds.  Small 
quantities  left  in  a  sprayer  later  used  for  insecticides  or  fungicidon  -rill 
damage  sensitive  plants. 

The  weed  Iciller  should  be  applied  at  low  pressure,  from  kO  to  oO  pounds 
per  square  inch.    Use  a  sprayer  equipped  \r±th  coejrse  nozzles  that  maize  ::.  fan- 
shaped  spray  to  avoid  fine  mists  likely  to  drift  long  distances  and  to  injure 
\  other  crops . 

Equipment  of  this  typo  can  be  built  on  the  farm.    Whether  you  build  or  buy, 
use  a  sprayer  large  enough  to  get  over  yoiur  acreage  within  3  or  k  dayc . 
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GxTi?|ol!^I^o^^^       United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

N.  J.,  i:d«,  Va.,  IT.C,  S,C.,  Ga. ,  Fla. ,  Ky. ,  Tenn« ,  Ala.,  liiss».  Ark.  ^  La,, 
Texas,  Calif. 

Protect  Svjeet potatoes  Troni  Rot  "by  Proper  Storage 


Sweetpotato  grovers  can  cut  do\m  losses  from  rot  "by  carefully  curing  and 
storinf;  their  crop  at  the  proper  temperature  and  htiinidity  the  State  Extension  Ser- 
vice suggests. 

Sweetpotatoes  ha.ve  for  years  "been  "cured"  "before  stora^re — kept  for  a'bout  10 
days  immediately  after  harvest  at  a  temperature  of  25°F.  and  a  relative  humidity  of 
about  85  percent.    The  explanation  for  the  success  of  this  process  is  that  when  the 
skin  of  a  sweetpotato  tu"ber  is  "broken  in  the  harvesting  process,  the  tu'ber  forms  a 
layer  of  corky  cells  which  heals  the  wound.    This  process  takes  place  most  rapidly 
in  fairly  high  temperature  and  moisture  conditions. 

Even  with  the  greatest  possi'ble  care  in  handling,  there  are  at  least  two 
small  wounds  on  almost  every  sweetpotato,  v/here  the  ends  are  "broken  in  harvesting. 
Until  completely  healed  "oy  the  formation  of  new  cells,  these  "breaks  are  entrances 
for  disease-producing  organisms.    TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  specialists  v;ork— 
ing  in  cooperation  with  the  Southeastern  States  have  found  that  wound-cork  layers 
formed  "beneath  the  dried  and  hardened  woiond  surface  greatly  retards  infection  and  to 
a  large  degree  act-ually  prevents  it. 

At  a  temperature  of  a"bout  85°  3^,  and  a  relative  humidity  of  a"bout  85  percent, 
this  healing  process  "begins  "by  the  third  day  and  proceeds  rapidly. 

To  build  yj^  protection  against  rot  as  soon  as  possible,  the  potatoes  must  be 
placed  in  the  curing  house  at  the  prescribed  temperature  and  relative  hujnidity  with-, 
in  a  few  hours  after  digging.    In  no  case  should  harvested  sweetpotatoes  be  allowed 

to  remain  outside  the  storage  house  overnight, 

^         After  the  petatoes  are  cured,  storage  house  teraperattires  should  drop  to  about 
55    ^'oi  but  relative  humidity  should  be  maintained  at  the  same  80  to  85  percent. 
Storage  temperatiires  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  below  50^  P,  or  cold  damage  may 
resTolt* 
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y^ssioN^^^^         United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  Nov  Jorsoy,  Ponnsylvcnia,  Ohio,  Indianc,  Illinoic,  Michico-n,  l-'icconcin, 

Minnesota,  Iowa,  Virginia,  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nov  York,  Texas, 
Tonnoscco,  Notraslca,  Marj'-land,  Vcmont  a-nd  Kassa.chucetta 

Ne-w  Leaflet  on  More  Milk  from  Better  Pastirres 
"Hov  to  get  more  milk  from  your  pastures"  is  the  title  of  a  new  U-page 
leaflet  just  issued  "by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Dairj^  Industry,  which  stresses  the 
importance  of  pastures  for  economical  milk  production  and  discusses  the  essential 
points  in  the  development  of  a  successful  pasture  program. 

Based  on  research  by  dairy  and  pasture  specialists  at  Beltsville,  Md,, 
and  supplemented  by  results  from  several  Sta.te  experiment  stations,  the  leaflet 
furnishes  information  in  support  of  the  long-range  dairy  program  noir  being  con- 
ducted cooperatively  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  extension 
services,  and  the  Eairy  Industry  Committee.' 

Several  helpful  measures  are  explained  as  a  means  of  improving  permanent 
pastures  or  establishing  supplemental  grazing.    Topics  discussed  are:  selecting 
^oper  land  for  pastures;  fertilization  as  a  means  of  producing  earlier  spring 
grazing;  additional  summer  grazing;  late  summer  and  fall  grazing;  crop-and-pasture 
rotation;  pasture  renovation;  rotational  grazing;  and  the  general  management  of 
pastures . 

This  leaflet  is  available  from  your  State  Extension  Ser-'/lco  or  from  the 
Bureau  of  lairy  Industry,  U.S.  Tepartment  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  l.C. 
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L.Hlssti^^ffiiliPS.J      United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


In  Ark,,  Ccnn. ,  Del.,  111.,  Ind, ,  Iowa,  Kans,,  Ky. ,  Ilaine,  Kd.  ,  Ilass.  ,  Ilich,, 
Kinn; , .  L'o. ,  ITebr, ,  IT.H, ,  11.  J.,  II. Y.  ,  il.C,  dhit ,  Okla. ,  Penna. ,  Term. ,  Va* , 
Vr,  Va. ,  Vise. 

Stra\/T3erry  Yields  Seduced  "by  Yellows 


Yello^-.'s,  a  vir-ds  disease  of  strawberries,  long  a  serious  prctlen  in  the  Uest, 
is  no\/  also  causing  heavy  losses  in  the  East,  reports  the  U,  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,    J.  3.  Demaree,  plant  iDathclogist  «f  the  Departnent  finds  the  greatest 
concentraticn  of  the  disease  in  the  Liddle  Atlantic  States  "but  has  observed  the  in- 
fection as  fa.r  South  as  Teacheys,  IT,  C.     The  disease  is  sprepd  by  aphids. 

I'ir,  Denaree  finds  that  not  onl;-  are  nost  of  the  older  varieties  such  as 
Aroiia,  Catskill,  Dorsett,  Dimla'j,  and  Howard  17  (Premier)  infected,  but  that  some 
of  the  more  recently  introduced  varieties  ?s  Fairprake,  ilidland,  and  Ilaytine  carry 
the  virus. 

The  disease  is  not  so  easily  recognized  in  eastern  varieties  as  it  is  in 
Marshall  and  Ilarshall-like  varieties  grown  west  of  the  Rockies  where  conspicuous 
yellowing  of  the  leaf  ed^'~;es  is  a  tell-tale  s^/mptom.     This  is  masked  or  transitory 
in  many  of  the  eastern  varieties.    Here  the  symptoms  are  dv/arfing  of  plants  and 
lack  of  vigor.     In  the  fall  they  shoi'  up  in  peer  runner  production.     These  symptoms 
■become  accentuated  in  the  second  year.    Eastern  growers,  not  recognizing  the 
trouble,  have  believed  that  weak,  hard-to-grow  plants  were  the  result  of  varieties 
"running  out,"     The  effect  in  all  varieties  is  reduced  yield. 

I.'r,  Demaree  suggests  attacking  the  problem  in  two  ways  in  order  tc  eliminate 
yellows  from  strawberry  stocks.    One  is  for  the  grov;ers  themselves  to  use  only 
vigorous  plants  taken  from  fields  known  to  be  productive.    He  recommends  plants 
that  ere  making  runners  freely  and  vdth  large  green  smooth  leaves  on  upright  stems, 

(more ) 
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■  '  The  other  is  for  research  Wot-kors  to  index  the  more  desirable  varieties 

to  find  stocks  of  each  that  are  virus  free.     This  is  done  by  grafting  a  plant  of 
the  variety  under  test  to  a  virus-free  indicator  plant  oi  the  iiarshall  or  Marshall- 
like  varieties.    Plants  proved  free  of  virus  must  be  carefully  propagated  in  rji 
aphid— free  arco.  and  used  to  replace  present  infected  stock, 

Mr,  Dcmarce  believes  this  indexing  can  best  be  done  by  Stp.te  expericent 
station  workers.     Since  each  State  grows  comparatively  fev  varieties,  he  s-ys  it 
will  be  a  relatively  small  task  to  index  those  best  adapted  for  thr>t  particular 
State,    Fnen  enough  have  been  propagated,  a  portion  can  be  distributed  to  plant 
grov/ers  for  mass  production  under  State  rcgtilcations  tlxat  assure  maintcnrnce  of 
clean  stock. 
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UxT^rSoNj^  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


In  Tenn,,  Ky.,  Ala.,  Kiss.,  Va,,  IT.C,  S.C.,  G-a.,  Fla. ,  Ark.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ilr., 
and  Ckla. 

llowing  Pastures  Returns  $9  for  31 


liov/in.,'^  bluegrass  pastures  to  control  weeds  increased  the  amount  of 
grazing  for  dairy  cattle  by  23  ]Tercent  over  that  obtained  from  -uuincwed  pastixres 
at  the  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  dairy  exjoerinent  station,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industrj',  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  exjoerimental  plots  was  mowed  twice  dui^ing  each  of  four  seasons 
(19^3-^6)  to  control  the  Vi/eeds;  the  other  plot  was  net  raor/ed,  and  neither  plot 
received  any  fertilizer  or  other  treatment.     The  cost  of  mowing  averaged  $1.85 
per  acre.    The  mowed  pasture  gave  a  net  return  of  $65  per  acre  per  year,   in  terms 
of  milk  produced,  and  the  unmov/ed  pasture  returned  $U9  per  acre.  \ 

A  return  of  5l6  for  ipl,S5  is  about  a  9  to  1  ratio,  liowing  controls  the 
weeds  and  brush  that  cattle  do  not  graze  pnd  increases  the  grcvrth  and  spread  of 
desirable  grasses. 
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L!e;xt§^on_^ito         United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  Tenn,,  X;/,,  Ala.,  liiss.,  Va. ,  1I,C.,  S.C.,  Ga. ,  Fla,,  Ai-::, ,  Lp.,  Tex. ,  Ko,, 
and  Okla., 

Hight  Conbination  of  3-rasses  and  Clcvers  Inrorc  ves  Pastures 


A  pasture  seeded  to  orchard  f;rass  and  Ladinc  clover  produced  raore  milk- 
producin,-;  feed  per  acre  than  anv  other  cor.tination  of  grasses  and  clovers  on  tests 
at  the  Lev/is"burfi;,  Tenn.,  dairy  exr;-)erinent  station,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  U.  S,  Depart.-nent  of  Agriculture. 

The  mixture  cf  orchard  grass  aiid  Ladino  clover  i;as  so\m  on  a  good  seedbed 
in  August  15^2,  which  had  "been  liraed  and  manured,  and  it  produced  good  grazing  the 
next  year.    Over  the  l+-year  period  {\.^\'y^<o) ,  Jersey  ccv;s  on  this  pastm^e  produced 
a  yearly  avera^ie  of  6,472  pounds  of  milk  and  293  pounds  cf  "butterfat  per  acre.  The 
net  return  averaged  $176  per  acre  per  year,  as  indicated  by  the  value  of  the  milk 
above  the  cost  of  the  home-grown  grain  ration  that  v^as  fed  and  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  pasture. 

The  next  best  results  were  obtained  from  a  pasture  treated  similarly,  except 

th^t  it  was  seeded  tc  a  mixture  of  orchard  grass  and  Louisiana  white  clover*  The 

annual  net  rettirn  frm  this  pasture  was  ^13^  per  acre. 

The  experimental  work  indicated  also  that  bluegrass  pastures  can  be  improv- 
ed by  applying  lime  and  manure  and  a  good  seed  mixture  to  the  orifinal  sod.  A 
mixt\ire  of  white  clever  and  hep  clover  bmadcast  on  the  original  sod  produced  an 
annual  net  return  of  $72  per  acre  during  the  U-year  period,  and  a  mixture  of  Korean 
lespedeza,  common  lespedeza,  white  clover,  and  hop  clover  produced  a  net  return  of 
366.     A  plot  of  original  sod  that  was  net  seeded  produced  a  net  return  of  $Uq  per 
acre. 

"V/hen  a  net  return  of  ^5^9  can  be  raised  tc  a  net  return  of  566  to  $176  an 
acre  by  various  methods  used  in  this  experiment,  mrre  dairymen  should  be  following 
these  practices,"   says  the  Departi:ient  of  Agriculture  investigators.     "County  agents 
or  the  State  agricultural  college  can  advise  dairymen  about  the  best  fertilizer 
treatments  and  seed  mixtures  for  local  conditions." 
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In  all  States 


County  Agent  Points  to  ITev  3crkiet  cn  ro.rn  finances 


llodern  faming  requires  ncre  and  £.:rerter  skills  than  almost  any  ether  occu- 
pation, a.nd  this  F.vr)lies  to  the  financial  as  veil  as  other  sides  of  farr.in^,  sa-;s 
  in  referring  to  a  publication  just  issued  hy  the  U.  S. 


Department  cf  Agriculture,  called  "Lar.agin^-!:  Farm  Finances," 

Far  mers  r.ust  n'^t  only  "be  ercpert  at  grovdng  crops  and  raisin.=;  livestcch  — 
but  must  also  Icncv;  how  to  handle  the  co.plexities  cf  the  ""ousiness  side  ';f  farnin^!:, 
he  pointed  out..     The  na.jcr  points  cf  {^cod.  financial  nanas^enent  on  fr-rr.-iS,  he  said, 
are  set  r^ut  in  the  publication,  "Kana.gin.-'  Farr.  Finances,"  which  vsn  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Af;ricul turpi  3ccncnics, 

The  new  booklet  sUf^tt;ests  thins;s  to  lock  for  in  investin-^'  r.cney,  and  f:ives 
pointers  on  buying  a  farir...    a  secti'^n,  entitled  "Kov  Iluch  is  a  Farn  '^orth?"  explains 
hri;  to  figure  the  value  cf  a  farn  ba^-ed  cn  annual  returns  from  the  farm  and  the  in- 
terest rate  for  Icanso 

It  discusses  use  of  credit  for  buyinp^  farn  machinery  as  \;ell  as  farr.  land. 
It  explains  hew  oie  cpn  bud.-^et  his  debts  f'^r  seasonal  needs,   so  as  to  avoid  paying 
interest  on  money  uritil  the  money  is  actually  needed.     It  r;ives  hints  for  making 
wise  ciecisicns  as  to  investments  fcr  the  heme  as  well  as  credit  for  purchase  cf  farm 
machinery  and  f-r  other  productive  pvjrpcses.     It  ex-plains  the  use  of  notes,  mort- 
gages, and  other  credit  instruments.     There  is  a  section  cn  "?.esorves  in  Farming"; 
sections  cn  insvjTPnce  —  fire,  \/iiidstorn,  and  hail,  puto  insurance,  and  life  insur- 
ance.   Finally,  there  are  tables  useful  in  figurin.T  cut  how  fpst  a  dollar  accumu- 
lates  at  compcund  interest  rver    'iven  peri.'ds  cf  tine,  and  hew  much  must  be  paid 
each  yc-.r  in  --^rder  to  pay  off  a  Icaji  in  any  ^;iv6n  number  jf  years. 


( Extension  official ) 
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[.ext^tSon  United  States  Deparlment  of  Agriculture 

In  all  St-tes: 

Ccrn-Hcg  Sitvvation  liorc  Favorable  to  !Fprnc::s, 
Courity  Agent  toints  Cut 

The  bi--  corn  crcp  and  relative  scr^rcity  cf  all  neat  animals  place  hof:  far- 
mers in  a  vcr;-  favorable  position  for  feeding  and  one  that  is  likely  to  ccntin-ae 
favorable,   say    (State  Bxtension  Official). 

Q,uotintV  fron  tlie  "Livestock  and  Ilcat  SitTiaticn",  recently  released  by  the 
Bureau  nf  Agriculturfl  Scononics,  U.  S.  Departnent  cf  Agriculture,  Kr, 


points  out  that  the  hOf^-corn  ;)ricc  ratio  ha.s  become  more  favorable  this  fall  "bo- 
cause  corn  prices,  last  2  r.cnths,  have  declined  faster  than  ho  prices." 

Hoji  prices  pre  not  exi^ected  to  decline  much  further  and  probably  will  rise 
scpscnally  after  Decenber.    Avera-c  corn  -n-ices  on  the  other  h-j-if  are  expected  to 
stay  dor/n,   close  to  the  loan-support  level  of  31. per  -^shcl.     Parriers  have  ship-o- 
cd  at  least  as  many  hofts  frcn  their  spring  pif  crop  as  they  usually  do  by  this  time. 
These  fairly  larii;e  nprketings  to  date  have  contributed  tc  lower  hof:-  prices,  \;hich 
were  down  20  percent  in  mid-ilcvenber  frcivi  mid-Sept enber.     The  average  drop  betv,;een 
those  months  has  been  about  1^  percent,  but  the  marketings  to  date  mepii  that  about 
an  average  spread  ^f  marketings  over  the  rest  of  the  season  can  be  expected.  The 
Dec ember-Janua,ry  peak  may  not  be  as  high  ajid  shanp  as  usual,  and  marketings  will 
decline  early  next  year. 

Total  hog  slaughter  in  the  Cctober-^April  season  this  i/intcr  will  be  moderate- 
ly smaller  thaji  last  year  because  the  spring  pig  crop  of  I9US,  the  source  of  most 
hogs  marketed  at  that  time,  was  3  percent  smaller  than  the  I9U7  spring  crop.     lie  re- 
over,  more  gilts  will  be  withheld  from  slaughter  frr  breeding  this  winter  than  last. 

ICumbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  slaughtered  have  declined  in  recent  weeks  from 
their  seasonal  peak  and  are  smaller  thaji  a  year  ago.     In  late  October  and  first 

(more) 
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half  of  ■  ITovQjiijer,  '•cattle  slatighter  was  I5  to  25  percent  loss  thpii'-ladt-yoari-  a 

foucr  rri.ngo  anim-'ls  moved  to  slaughter  and  more  moved  to  feed  lots* 

'1 

The  1)1;:;  feed  crops  of  19^2  vill  result  in  some  increase  in  meat  production. 
The  Department  of  Asricultiorc  has  annotmced  a  gOcal  of  60  million  spring  pi;:^s,  I7 
percent  more  th^Ji  last  year,    ilevortheless,  no  'oig  rise  in  moat  output  is  in  si^ht. 
Both  cattle  and  sheep  nun"bers  ho.vc  oecn  dcclininf-;,  and  it  will  "be  several  ironrs 
heforo  recent  levels  of  slr'U,:^hter  of  those  meat  -•"'nimals  ^;ill  ho  ret:rincd,  Sven 
if  the  sprin-"  pi^;  f'OP.l  is  reached,  total  19'^-9  i^^e^t  output  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  if  pjiy  lar.^er  thr-^n  in  19^So 
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Far."-  Lund  Values  Continue  to  Eise  Defepito 
leveling  cf  ITet  3arnin£s,  |jSa.yS(  . 


U,  S.  farm  land  values  durin^r  the  year  endinft  ITovenber  1  continued  Gtronf; 


even  though  fari.iers'  net  incones  in  nest  e.reas  h^.ve  "been  leveling  off  in  I'^Uo,"  say. 
(Erctension  Official)  • 

P-cf erring  to  "Oj.rrent  Developr.ents  in  the  larn  P.eal  Estate  Ilarket,"  released 

today  oy  the  3ureau  of  Agricultural  Zcononics,  Kr,  psints  cut  tliat  farm 

real  estate  values  for  tlie  coijjitry  as  a  whole  have  risen  ahcut  the  sane  in  the  pas'" 
12  months  as  during  the  preceding  year  —  o  ;)ercent.     He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact,  however,  that  this  8  percent  rise  in  each  of  the  past  two  years,  has  "been 
less  than  in  any  year  since  19^2^    During  the  years  19^2  tc  '^6  the  increase  averag- 
ed  a"bout  12  percent,  cr  1  percent  per  month. 

The  increase  during  the  past  h  months  v;ao  2  percent,  only -I"  of  1  percent  a 
month.     This  S^percent  increase  for  the  U-mcnth  period  compares  with  an  increase  of 
only  1  percent  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago«     States  where  land  values  rose  m.ost 
during  the  Hwnonth  period  v;ere  Ilontana,  7  percent;  Louisiana,  6  percent;  "•regon, 
Oklahoma  and  Georgia,  5  percent.     In  the  \fest  S"uth  Central  States  the  rise  \/as 
about  3  percent  from  July,  while  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  most  of  the  Souther  stern 
States  values  were  up  only  about  1  percent.     The  declines  sh'wn  for  California  and 
Florid?  since  lltvember  1S^7  appear  to  have  halted  during  the  past  '4  months,  alth^uf 
the  current  level  in  these  States  is  still  about  5  percent  belo\;  a  year  ago. 

Land  values  in  (your  State  -  see  table)  in  IT'^veraber  were    iDerccnt  above 

(below)  a  year  ago  aj.d   percent  above  prewar  (l5'35-39  average), 

(more) 
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Buyers  of  farm  land  apparently  are  paying  more  attention  to  Icng^-tire  earn.- 
ings  frcn  farms  than  shorts-time  earningSj  according  to  the  BAS  rep^rto    "Prom  the 
prewar  period  1935'''39»       ITovemher  19^ »        S©  land  values  hr.d  increased  II3  per- 
cent 0    But  that  was  only  ahcut  twc— fifths  r.s  mucli  as  the  increase  in  net  farm, 
income,"  it  was  pointed  out© 

There  has  heen  a  drope  however j  in  the  nwiber  of  farms  soldo    Althov.gh  a  half 
more  Uo  So  farm.s  are  changing  hands  "by  voluntary  sale  than  "before  the  war,  su'd- 
stantially  fewer  were  sold  this  s\ammer  and  early  fall  than  during  the  same  period 
in  "^Yo    Buyers  appear  to  he  more  cautious  ond  soloctive  in  "buying  farms©  Some 
arc  inclined  to  delay  purchasing  "until  future  trends  in  prices  "bccomo  more  ccrtainj' 
0\mersj  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  "be  slovr  in  offering  farms  for  saleo  Heports 
indicate  that  "relatively  few  farms  will  "oe  offered  in  the  "better  farmin;:  areas, 
as  long  as  current  income  remains  high  and  no  alternative  investments  paying  com~ 
para"blc  returns  arc  ava.ila'ble."     In  tliis  situation,  the  land  market  gonore.lly  is 
neither  ""bearish"  nor  ""bullish"  "but  firm^ 


Dealers  in  areas  containing  extensive  industrial  development,  especially  in 
Hew  Englrndj,  tho  South  Atlantic^  and  the  Pacific  Stptcs,  continue  to  rq.fort  strong 
demand  for  small  farms  for  rural  homes  and  part-time  fprmso    Buyers  in  these  areas 
tend  to  "be  selective  with  respect  to  location^  and  "buildings  r.nd  improvcricnts ,  "but 
often  pay  prices  out  01  line  v/ith  the  farm's  agricultural  vr-luco 
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